bravely into town, their green ribbons fluttering, were
struck with a horrid fear* Around them the King's guards
were stationed, doing nothing, but no man knew what
their orders might be. All efforts to diminish the royal pre-
rogative had failed. Those who had attacked it were suffi-
ciently well versed in the history of their country to re-
member what happened in the past to popular leaders who
had tried to curb despotism. The Tower was furnished for
such. The public executioner waited. The laws and the
courts would be all against them. And Parliament, their
only safeguard, stood dissolved. Now that the King needed
no more money, it would not be recalled. In small dejected
groups the Whigs slunk out of Oxford, fearfully antici-
pating the arrival at any moment of a royal officer armed
with warrants for their arrest. Nothing like that happened.
Charles was not given to celebrating a triumph too soon.
They had not yet had sufficient rope, but meanwhile he
was in high good humour over the success of his coup.

" I will have no more Parliaments/* he told his friends,
** unless it be for some necessary acts that are temporary
only, or to make new ones for the general good of the
nation, for God be praised my affairs are in so good a pos-
ture that I have no occasion to ask for supplies/'

Nor did the need again arise. For the rest of his life
Charles ruled his people without the benefit of their advice
as filtered through the Lords and Commons of England.
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